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ABSTRACT 

A study investigated the writing motivation of 145 
third - and fifth - grade students. Because self - perceived competence 
and task value interact in important ways to influence an 
individual's motivation, these two constructs were used as the basis 
for measuring children's motivation to write. Students responded to 
the Motivation to Write Scale (MWS) , a 2 - part survey designed to tap 
students' self-perceived competence as writers and the value they 
place in writing. In addition, 80 students participated in an 
interview to discuss their writing experiences. Classroom 
observations were conducted to learn more about the typical writing 
activities of these students. A qualitative analysis revealed the 
important role of three factors in students' writing motivation: the 
teacher, the type of text students encounter, and the classroom 
context. (Contains 37 references and 4 tables of data. Appendixes 
present a classroom observation form, the Motivation to Write Scale, 
interview questions, teacher survey, data, and a scoring rubric.) 
(Author/RS) 
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Abstract. This study investigated the writing 
motivation of 145 third- and fifth-grade students. 
Because self-perceived competence and task value 
interact in important ways to influence an individ- 
ual’s motivation, these two constructs were used as 
the basis for measuring children 's motivation to 
write in this study. Students responded to the Moti- 
vation to Write Scale (MWS), a two-part survey 
designed to tap students' self-perceived competence 
as writers and the value they place on writing. In 
addition, 80 students participated in an interview to 
discuss their writing experiences. Classroom obser- 
vations were conducted to learn more about the 
typical writing activities of these students. A qualita- 
tive analysis revealed the important role of three 
factors in students ’ writing motivation: the teacher, 
the type of text students encounter, and the class- 
room context. 

Studies of the emergent literacy period 
reveal that when allowed and encouraged to 
explore literacy, young children learn about 
written language very naturally (Harste, Wood- 
ward, & Burke, 1984; Holdaway, 1979; Strick- 



land & Morrow, 1989). In fact, young children 
often show an interest in writing before they 
actually read (Bissex, 1980; Durkin, 1966; 
Hall, Moretz & Statom, 1976). Calkins (1986) 
contends that human beings have an innate 
need to write which helps us to understand and 
organize our personal experiences. 

Despite this seemingly natural inclination to 
write, teachers often encounter students who 
do not view writing as a meaningful or pur- 
poseful activity, or one in which they would 
engage by choice. Some children appear to be 
highly motivated to engage in writing while 
others will go to great lengths to avoid any task 
that involves writing. Calkins (1986) goes on 
to point out that many students will complete 
assigned writing tasks without ever becoming 
“deeply and personally involved in their writ- 
ing” (p. 5). 

Engaging students in writing and providing 
them with sustained opportunities to write is 
important for improving their writing abilities 
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(Applebee, Langer, Mullis, Latham & Gentile, 
1994). This was one of several important 
findings which resulted from the most recent 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) conducted among 4th-, 8th-, and 12th- 
grade students around the nation. A second 
finding was that many students find writing 
difficult and perform poorly on certain types of 
writing. Students found narrative writing tasks 
the least difficult while the majority of 
students produced only “minimally devel- 
oped” responses to the informative writing 
tasks. Students at all three grade levels found 
persuasive writing the most difficult, especially 
the task of providing evidence to support their 
arguments. Additionally, students who reported 
enjoying writing had higher average writing 
proficiency than students who said they did not 
like to write. 

Teachers are more interested than ever 
before in how to motivate children to write and 
how to help them become good, effective 
writers. The current interest in writing is 
largely a result of the knowledge that writing 
proficiency is a critical factor in educating 
students for the diverse demands of today’s 
society (Freedman, Dyson, Flower, & Chafe, 
1987; Graves, 1995). 

What initiates and sustains students’ moti- 
vation to write? How do teachers nurture and 
support students in their writing development? 
These questions guided the present investiga- 
tion. 

Motivation 

Motivation has been studied from many 
perspectives in a number of different fields. 



From this body of work, we know that motiva- 
tion is a fascinating and complex phenomenon 
in which various factors interact to produce 
different patterns of motivational behavior 
(Ford, 1992; McCombs, 1991; Oldfather, 
1993). Two factors that have consistently 
emerged in past research on motivation are 
task value and self-perceived competence. 

Expectancy-value theory posits that the 
value an individual places on a task or goal 
determines whether or not the individual will 
expend the effort necessary to accomplish it. 
For example, imagine an individual who learns 
that her company is expanding and will be 
opening a new branch office in two years. 
Having had 15 years of experience in the field 
and 10 years with the company, she feels that 
she would have a tremendous advantage for 
promotion. However, she also realizes that she 
will need to complete her college degree in 
order to qualify for a new position. Her deci- 
sion to complete her schooling will be largely 
influenced by the value she affords to the new 
position. If she feels that acquiring the new job 
is personally valuable to her, she is likely to 
spend an inordinate amount of time doing 
whatever is necessary to reach that goal. 

Other theories of motivation also attach 
importance to the construct of “value.” In 
Ford’s (1992) Motivational Systems Theory, 
goals are most likely to be pursued if they are 
personally relevant and important. Self-deter- 
mination theory posits that individuals will be 
more willing to engage in activities, even 
those that are not of inherent interest, if the 
ultimate goal is of personal value (Deci, Valle- 
rand, Pelletier, & Ryan, 1991). In addition, 
research has shown that students who perceive 
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a task as important will engage in the task in a 
more planful and effortful manner (Ames & 
Archer, 1988; Dweck & Elliott, 1983; Paris & 
Oka, 1986). 

A second factor that influences an individu- 
al’s motivation is self-perceived competence. 
An individual’s sense of personal competence 
at achieving a goal directly influences that 
person’s decision to pursue the goal. In the 
previous example, the worker who has fulfilled 
past job requirements efficiently is likely to 
have a sense that she can handle new responsi- 
bilities. In addition, if she has experienced 
success at school experiences in the past, she 
may be willing to take the classes necessary to 
complete her degree. Conversely, if she has 
had difficulty fulfilling her present job require- 
ments, has been unsuccessful at schooling in 
the past, or for some other reason anticipates 
being unable to reach her goal because she 
lacks competence, she is not as likely to 
pursue the new position. 

This example demonstrates how an individ- 
ual’s expectations of success or failure, based 
on his/her sense of personal competence, 
influence motivation. Many studies lend sup- 
port to the important role of self-competence in 
task engagement (Bandura, 1989; Covington, 
1985; Deci et al., 1991; Dweck, 1986; Spauld- 
ing, 1992; Weiner, 1990). 

Because task value and self-perceived 
competence interact in important ways to 
influence motivation, they became the focal 
points for assessing students’ levels of writing 
motivation in this study. A survey instrument 
which focuses on these two constructs was 
developed and used with students. 



Social Context of Learning and Motivation 

Children come to understand written lan- 
guage in much the same way they learn spoken 
language. It is through interaction with other 
people engaged in the authentic uses of written 
language that meaning is constructed (Dyson, 
1989). 

Recent views of learning acknowledge the 
important role of social factors in the class- 
room learning environment (Hamilton, 1983). 
In fact, a number of social factors have been 
shown to mediate behavior, affect, and cogni- 
tion. For example, Forman and Cazden (1994) 
demonstrated through an intensive set of inves- 
tigations that peers working in either a tutoring 
or collaborative setting can accomplish 
cognitive tasks together that they could not 
accomplish alone. This extends the Vygotskian 
(1978) concept of scaffolding in which 
cognitive growth results from the interaction 
between a child and an adult. More impor- 
tantly, it highlights the important role of peer 
interaction in the classroom setting. 

A number of studies support the important 
role of social factors in motivation. Ames 
(1984) found that structural characteristics of 
school systems affect motivation. For instance, 
competitive environments encourage students 
to engage in social comparisons and their goal 
becomes one of trying to “look better” than 
other students. Within this context, ability is 
valued more than effort. A cooperative envi- 
ronment, in contrast, focuses on mastery of the 
task and learning as an end in itself. In this 
case, one competes only with oneself and effort 
becomes salient over ability. Other investiga- 
tions have also found that motivation is 
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enhanced when the teacher provides an envi- 
ronment which encourages students to adopt 
a learning-oriented, rather than a performance- 
oriented stance (Ames & Archer, 1988; 
Dweck, 1986; Nolen, 1988). 

The Study 

The present study explored children’s 
motivation to write using a variety of data 
sources. Classroom observations, student 
surveys, student interviews, and teacher sur- 
veys revealed layers of detailed information on 
what motivates children to create meaning 
about written language within the social context 
of the classroom. The analysis of data from 
several sources enabled an integrative inter- 
pretation which provided a view of the lived 
experiences of these students (Moss, 1994). 

Participants and Setting 

The populations of the schools in which this 
study was conducted represent a range of 
ethnic and socioeconomic groups. Three 
schools and a total of 145 students participated. 
These students came from eight classrooms in 
the schools described below. Four of the 
classrooms were comprised of third graders 
(N = 72); four were comprised of fifth 
graders (N = 73). 

School A is located in a community of 
approximately 186,000 people, just outside a 
large metropolitan city. The school has a 
student enrollment of 568. The ethnic majority 
is Hispanic (44%). Other nationalities repre- 
sented include African American (34%), Cau- 
casian (12%), and Asian (9%). Sixty-seven 



percent of the students qualify for the 
free/reduced lunch program. 

School B is situated in a rapidly growing 
suburb of the same city, with a population just 
over 100,000. The school enrolls 565 students. 
Seventy-six percent of the students are Cauca- 
sian, 19% are African American, 2% are 
Asian, 2% are Hispanic, while less than 1% is 
American Indian. The free/reduced lunch 
program is utilized by 17% of the students. 

School C is located in a nearby community 
of approximately 60,000 people and is de- 
scribed by the principal as primarily a farming 
community. The school has an enrollment of 
921. The majority of students are Caucasian 
(90%) followed in number by African Ameri- 
can (6 % ) . Free or reduced lunches are received 
by 3% of the students. 

The experience of the eight participating 
teachers ranged from 1 year to 21 years, with 
a mean of 12 years of experience. The teachers 
in this study reported learning how to teach 
writing from undergraduate and graduate 
courses and from inservice sessions. Two 
teachers rated their writing instruction as 
satisfactory, while four rated themselves as 
good and two as excellent. 

The eight teachers in this study reported 
using a variety of approaches to reading in- 
struction. All of the teachers use children’s 
literature or a combination of basal readers 
and children’s literature. They reported 
involving their students in a variety of activ- 
ities. For example, the children engage in 
brainstorming, creative writing, and revision 
most often. Many students also write in 
some type of journal. Teachers themselves 
appear to make use of mini-lessons, written 
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feedback, holistic scoring, and teacher-stu- 
dent conferences. 

Procedures and Materials 

Data for this study were collected through 
classroom observations, student surveys, and 
student interviews. In addition, teacher surveys 
were administered. The study was conducted 
over a 4-month period. First, full-day observa- 
tions were conducted in each of the target 
classrooms in November and December. These 
observations provided an overall sense of the 
literacy program which existed in each class- 
room. The observations also served to validate 
teacher and student reports about typical class- 
room activities. In early January, the students 
responded to a survey, the Motivation to Write 
Scale (MWS). The MWS is a two-part ques- 
tionnaire designed to elicit information about 
students’ self-perceived competence and the 
value they place on writing. Toward the end of 
January, 10 students were randomly selected 
from each classroom to participate in the Moti- 
vation to Write Interview. The interview pro- 
vided personally relevant information about the 
writing of individual students. In early Febru- 
ary, the teachers completed a written survey 
which tapped information about their back- 
grounds and typical writing instruction in their 
classrooms. 

Classroom Observations 

Research assistants observed each class for 
2 full days, for a total of 4,277 min. In order 
to preserve the integrity of the existing pro- 
gram, the observers did not overtly participate 



in the ongoing classroom activities. Extensive 
field notes were recorded on a Classroom 
Observation Form (Appendix A). The form, 
which was constructed by the researchers, was 
used to record general information about the 
composition of the class, the physical arrange- 
ment of the room, and instructional activities 
conducted throughout the day. Part A, General 
Information, included information about the 
size of the class and the number of boys and 
girls. It also included the grouping criterion for 
the class and information about exceptional 
students included in the regular class. The 
second part of the observation form, Physical 
Environment, included a rough sketch of 
movement patterns and the layout of furniture 
and centers in the room. The interest areas and 
special centers were described in terms of 
materials and typical activities. Instructional 
° Activities were recorded on the third part of 
the observation form. Times, topics, and 
teacher and student behaviors were recorded. 
For each instructional activity, the type of 
(1) social interaction, (2) materials, and 
(3) grouping were recorded. 

Motivation to Write Scale (MWS) 

Based upon the important influence of 
task value and self-competence on motiva- 
tion, an instrument was developed by the 
researchers to focus on these constructs. Part 
A, “What Do You Think About Writing?” 
explores the value children place on writing 
(Appendix B). It includes 14 likert-type 
items, each with four possible responses. In 
order to avoid repetition in the presentation 
of the response alternatives and to control 
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for the threat of “response set” (i.e., chil- 
dren selecting the same response for each 
item), some response alternatives proceed 
from most to least positive while others are 
ordered in the opposite way. Items focus on 
issues that reflect the value students attach to 
writing tasks, such as writing narrative and 
informational text, sharing writing, and time 
spent writing. The last item in Part A of the 
MWS (#15) requests students to indicate 
which one of several options they would 
select if they were given a choice of writing 
activities. Students are directed to check one 
activity to show their preference. 

Part B, “How Do You Feel About Your 
Writing?” examines students’ self-concepts 
as writers (Appendix C). It contains 12 items 
designed to detect how students feel about 
their competence as authors of expository 
and narrative text. This scale also includes 3 
likert-type items and the four response 
options again alternated from positive to 
negative or negative to positive. The last 
item in Part B (#13) taps information about 
the writing activities students engage in on a 
regular basis. This item requests students to 
indicate the kinds of writing they have done 
this week. 

The two parts of the MWS were adminis- 
tered to 72 third- and 73 fifth-grade students 
in their own classrooms. They were adminis- 
tered by research assistants on different days 
during the same week. Students were given 
directions to listen as the items were read 
aloud by the research assistant and then 
mark their answers. The MWS items were 
read aloud to remove reading ability as a 
possible confounding variable. 



Motivation to Write Interview 

An Interview was developed by the re- 
searchers for use in this study (Appendix D). 
Researchers have a long-standing tradition of 
using interviews to gather information about 
the experience of others (Fontana & Frey, 
1994). Listening to the perspectives of research 
subjects reveals important insights for under- 
standing their world (Seidman, 1991). In order 
to capture the essence of students’ opinions and 
experiences, the semistructured interview used 
in this study utilized open-ended questions 
(Goetz & LeCompte, 1984; Silverman, 1993). 
However, the questions were used flexibly and 
interesting leads were explored by the inter- 
viewer. 

The Interview questions were primarily 
open-ended and children were encouraged to 
elaborate with prompts such as “Tell me about 
that” and “Can you tell me any more?” Prior 
to general use, the Interview was pilot tested to 
clarify the wording of questions and estimate 
time requirements. 

Interview questions focus on five areas of 
interest with regard to writing. First, we were 
interested in learning about specific writing 
experiences of the students. Students recalled 
and described a specific piece of writing they 
had recently completed. Second, we inquired 
about the more general writing experiences 
students had. We asked questions such as, “Do 
you ever talk to anyone at home about the 
things you write?” A third area of interest was 
the connection students made between their 
past and present literacy experiences, a concept 
called intertextuality (Cairney, 1990). We 
asked, “Do you ever think of stories you’ve 
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read when you are writing a story?” Fourth, 
we asked questions about planning, drafting, 
and revising in order to acquire information on 
students’ engagement in the writing process. 
Finally, we focused on the students’ percep- 
tions of their own writing competence. Forty 
students at each grade level were randomly 
selected to participate in the interviews. The 
students were interviewed individually, for 
approximately 30 min, in a quiet area away 
from the classroom to avoid distractions. The 
interviews were tape recorded and transcribed 
for later analysis. 

Teacher Survey 

At the conclusion of the data collection 
period, teachers were asked to respond to a 
survey which was designed to provide informa- 
tion about their backgrounds and writing in- 
struction in their classrooms (Appendix E). 
Responses to the survey were then compared 
with the writing instruction that was observed. 

The two-page survey contained general 
questions about grade level, teaching experi- 
ence, training in writing instruction, and prac- 
tices related to writing. The teachers were also 
asked to indicate the frequency with which they 
utilize certain student and teacher activities 
such as journal writing, revision, and mini- 
lessons. 

Data Analysis 

Classroom Observations 

Each of the eight classes in the study was 
observed for 2 full days. The field notes from 



the observations were read in their entirety 
several times to search for information about 
elementary-aged writers and to confirm the 
information provided on the teacher survey. 
Specifically, the researchers looked at the type 
of writing in which students engaged and 
categorized the writing as either perfunctory or 
sustained. Perfunctory was defined as writing 
done to accomplish a routine or as writing 
involving one sentence or less. Sustained 
writing consisted of one or more paragraphs. 
In the context of the sustained writing opportu- 
nities, we looked at the amount and type of 
instructional support provided by teachers. 
For each of the writing activities, we also 
analyzed the type of social interaction prevalent 
(teacher-student, student-student), the materials 
utilized, and the way in which students were 
grouped. 

Motivation to Write Scale (MWS) 

The two-part MWS provided information 
about the value students place on writing and 
their self-perceived competence. For each 
item on the MWS, the percentage of students 
responding to each option are presented in 
Appendix F. 

Motivation to Write Interview 

The Interview, which was designed to elicit 
students’ personal insights about writing, was 
tape recorded and transcribed verbatim. In 
order to determine patterns of response, a 
rubric was developed which quantified much of 
the information provided by students (Appen- 
dix G). Two research assistants read through 
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10% of the transcribed interviews at each grade 
level and scored the student responses accord- 
ing to the rubric. When results were compared, 
interrater agreement was .94 for third grade 
and .95 for fifth grade. Responses on the 
remaining interviews were then analyzed 
according to the rubric. 

The transcripts were then studied qualita- 
tively using the constant comparison method 
of analysis for conceptualizing and catego- 
rizing data (Strauss & Corbin, 1990). Both 
research assistants read through the inter- 
views several times, then compared notes on 
patterns that emerged from the responses. 
Consistent patterns were identified as 
“themes” which became the focal point for 
the final analysis. 

Teacher Surveys 

The surveys completed by the teachers at 
the culmination of the study provided infor- 
mation about the teachers’ background and 
writing practices. Percentages, means, and 
standard deviations were calculated for the 
numerical items. In addition, the questions 
were analyzed qualitatively to determine the 
type of environment teachers created for 
enhancing writing development. Teachers’ 
responses on the surveys were also com- 
pared with field notes made during the 
classroom observations. 

Results 

Each piece of data collected over the 
course of this study added a dimension to the 
picture that emerged of the elementary-aged 



writer. The MWS revealed how children felt 
about themselves as writers and the writing 
in which they engage. Specifically, the 
student surveys provided information about 
the value students place on different kinds of 
writing and their self-perceived competence 
as writers. The Interviews provided in-depth 
information about individual students which 
corroborated the MWS data, contributing to 
the overall picture of the writing experiences 
of elementary-aged students. The classroom 
observations shed light on the social context 
in which writing occurs. They also served to 
corroborate information provided on the 
teacher survey. The teacher surveys pro- 
vided still more information, revealing 
insights about the teachers themselves. 

Several patterns emerged when the data 
were examined. The patterns can be reflected 
in the following categories. 

(1) purpose and value of writing 

(2) self-concept as a writer 

(3) social influences 

(4) text-related factors 

(5) instructional influences 

Purpose and Value of Writing 

Children at both grade levels seemed to 
have a good grasp of what writing is “all 
about. ” During the Interview, they described a 
variety of important reasons why people write, 
reasons which emphasize the functional, pur- 
poseful nature of writing. 

• To teach people things, and so there would be 

story books for their kids. 
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• Maybe because they are in a different country 
than their friend is and they want to write to 
them. 

• Well, to improve your grades in school and to 
get a letter to someone. 

• Oh, to make stories for kids to read and stuff. 
So kids would be interested if they didn’t have 
no toys or stuff to play with. 

• For when they’re older and stuff, and they get 
a job. 

• To get information. 

In addition, many fifth graders saw writing as 

a vehicle for expressing personal feelings. 

• I think it expresses your ideas and it gets things 
off your mind when you’re feeling frustrated. 

• Depression. They want to write it down so they 
can forget about it and put it away. Sometimes 
if you’re happy you want to write about your 
day in your journal. 

• I think they write to enjoy themselves because 
writing you can express a lot of feelings or what 
you did that day. We just read a book, Bridge of 
Tarabithia , and there’s a little part in the book 
that said that the author used her feelings to 
express this story, so I think you can really 
share your feelings with what you write or get 
a message across to people that you want them 
to know or do. 

Several items on the MWS also indicated 

that students value writing as a worthwhile 
activity (see items 6, 8, 9, & 10 in Table 1). 



For instance, many share their writing with 
others and anticipate writing when they are 
older. It is interesting to note that approxi- 
mately 25% of students reported seeing little 
or no writing being done by family members. 
Despite this, at both grade levels, students’ 
responses indicated that they are aware of the 
importance of writing. 

Self-Concept as a Writer 

While many children in this study reported 
that they were satisfied with their writing 
ability and enjoy sharing their writing, a rela- 
tively large percentage of the students view 
themselves as “poor” or simply “OK” writers 
(see items 1, 4, 5, & 6 in Table 2). 

Perceptions of others played a large role in 
children’s developing sense of themselves as 
authors. 

• Well, if they write some stories that a lot of 
people like, then that must make them a good 
writer, and if they have a good feeling about 
theirself, they might be a good writer. 

In addition, children reported feeling a particu- 
lar way about^ themselves as a result of the 
grades they receive, spelling or handwriting 
skill, and ability to come up with good ideas. 

• Most of my reports get O’ s on them and I think 
that that’s why. 

• Because I have good ideas. I think I write pretty 
good words. 

• I showed everybody in my class and then they 
said my handwriting is good. 
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Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations for Items Reflecting Students’ Self-Perceptions of the Via/we 0 / 



Wmmg* 







Grade 3 


Grade 5 


Item 




M 


SD 


M 


SD 


1 . 


I would like for my teacher to let us write 
STORIES 


2.80 


.898 


2.85 


.844 


2. 


I would like for my teacher to let us write 
REPORTS 


2.29 


.999 


1.88 


.644 


3. 


I share what I write with my classmates. 


2.97 


.804 


3.04 


.611 


4. 


Writing STORIES is something I like to do. 


3.21 


.786 


3.38 


.700 


5. 


Writing REPORTS is something I like to do. 


2.67 


1.075 


2.26 


.898 


6. 


Knowing how to write well is 


3.58 


.687 


3.58 


.686 


7. 


People who write a lot are 


3.18 


.909 


3.19 


.700 


8. 


I share what I write with my family. 


3.56 


.710 


3.21 


.942 


9. 


Other people in mv house write 


2.99 


.831 


2.97 


.816 


10. 


When I grow up I think I will spend 


3.17 


.692 


3.11 


.756 


11. 


I save the things I write. 


3.03 


.855 


3.11 


.859 


12. 


I think writing STORIES is 


3.07 


.909 


3.04 


.964 


13. 


I think writing REPORTS is 


2.57 


1.161 


2.03 


.833 


14. 


I write something 


3.06 


1.019 


3.14 


.805 



♦Students responded to a likert-type scale in which 1 represented the most negative option and 4 represented 
the most positive option. 



• I don’t get that much good ideas. Some of my • I’m not terrific because I always do make 
books are boring. mistakes, but I do make it very interesting 
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and nice and long normally, and I really like 
that. 

Despite how they view themselves as 
writers, a large majority (90% of third graders 
and 95% of fifth graders) were able to tell 
about something they have written recently 
with which they were very pleased. They 
described a number of reasons why. 

• Well, it was like two pages, one page, and I 
spelled all the words right and my parents and 
my sister liked it. 

• Well, this story that I wrote in third grade, that 
scary story, I really liked writing that. ’Cause I 
had a lot of funny, funny ideas plus scary ideas 
mixed together in them. 

• It was neat, kind of like a fantasy. It was neat 
because I enjoyed writing it and things came 
into my head that I thought was interesting. 
Like when you read a story, you’re like 
“WOW” and when I wrote it, I was like 
“WOW” when I wrote it. That was cool. 

• Because I knew I did a good job and I elabor- 
ated more. 

When asked questions about their feelings 
related to their story and report writing, stu- 
dents were consistently less confident in their 
ability as authors of expository text (see items 
2 and 3 in Table 2). This was especially true 
for fifth graders who showed a marked increase 
in negative feelings toward report writing. The 
finding that expository writing is troublesome 
for elementary students is an important one that 



surfaced repeatedly on both the MWS and 
Interview. 

Social Influences 

On the MWS and during the Interview, 
students indicated how their writing was influ- 
enced by other people. Particularly salient 
were other people’s reactions to the students’ 
writing. For example, to the question, “Have 
you ever felt really good about something 
you’ve written?”, children’s responses often 
revealed that it was other people’s comments 
that supported their feelings. 

• Well, one story that I wrote yesterday. I really 
thought that it was really good because every- 
body liked it, what I wrote. 

• Everyone like, like read it and they would love 
it. And I got a good applause too. 

• It felt good writing it and my mom told me that 
she liked it a lot. She thought I did a nice job. 

• When I shared it with her ( cousin ) she was like, 
she, she was just jumping on the bed laughing 
at the story cause she liked it! 

In response to the question, “What kind of 
writer do you think you are?” , comments again 
reflected the influence of other people. 

• Some kids say that some of my, um, letters and 
stories are really good. 

• One of the stories I wrote, which was The Magic 
Totem Pole, which was probably the best one 
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Table 2. Means and Standard Deviations for Items Reflecting Students’ Self-Perceived Competence as 
Writers* 







Grade 3 


Grade 5 


Item 




M 


SD 


M 


SD 


1 . 


Mv friends think I am a writer. 


3.11 


.815 


2.99 


.677 


2. 


When I write STORIES. I feel 


3.60 


.685 


3.27 


.768 


3. 


When I write REPORTS. I feel 


3.17 


.919 


2.97 


.781 


4. 


I like to read what I write to others. 


2.75 


.989 


2.59 


.879 


5. 


When I write STORIES, I think I am 


3.35 


.754 


2.88 


.744 


6. 


When I write REPORTS. I think I am 


3.15 


.850 


2.75 


.795 


7. 


When I don’t know what to write about, I . 


3.46 


.604 


3.56 


.666 


8. 


The STORIES I write are usually 


3.53 


.649 


3.11 


.636 


9. 


The REPORTS I write are usually 


3.00 


.979 


2.66 


.786 


10. 


What others think about my writing is impor- 
tant to me. 


3.26 


1.021 


3.01 


.965 


11. 


Writing STORIES is 


3.42 


.765 


3.33 


.765 


12. 


Writing REPORTS is 


3.04 


.830 


2.64 


.888 



*Students responded to a likert-type scale in which 1 represented the most negative option and 4 represented 
the most positive option. 



one I’ve written so far was um, like we did a, 
me and my friends did a play out of it because 
they thought it was so good. 

• When I’m done writing, um, I show her {mom) 
the story and she says, “That’s great!” and 
then, in school my teacher usually, um, does 
the same thing. 



• Well, I think I’m a good writer because every- 
one likes my books. 

• Sometimes I don’t really want to write, but 
deep inside I do want to write so I write 
better stories and people like them so. And 
one day, my teacher she like them so much. 
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she read them to the class. And that’s why I 
think I’m a good writer. 

• I’m a terrific writer because a lot of people 
think my writing is well and that I do really 
good work. Usually I use what other people 
think, then what I think, because I think what 
other people think is what really matters. 

• A lot of people think my work is good. 

The children at both grade levels spoke 
positively about the feedback they receive from 
classmates with regard to their writing. Over- 
all, they seem to enjoy sharing their work 
and feel that classmates’ editing assistance is 
valuable. 

• I feel good because I mean, I can’t do every- 
thing perfectly and they’re trying to help me do 
it better the next time. So I feel good. 

• I feel good because I know that my friends are 
not afraid to say something to me. 

• I heard he (< classmate ) is a really organized 
writer and he knows a lot about writing and 
organizing his work so I mostly take his word. 

• I usually feel good cause then I know I can 
improve my story and make it better. 

• I could learn by watching other people like Jody 
and Katie and take suggestions from them and 
ask them what they do to make their writing 
really good and try some of their ideas. 



When asked, “Do you ever talk with any- 
one about your writing?”, a majority men- 
tioned family members. When questioned 
about these conversations, students indicated 
that parents and siblings offer a strong support 
system in a number of ways. 

• They used to write stories when they were little 
and they would share them with me because we 
keep like a scrap box, and then I want to have 
some when I grow up so I started to write 
some. 

• I talk to my mom and I talk to my dad and 
sometimes I talk to my sister ’cause she comes 
to my room when I’m writing. And she reads it 
and she asks me questions about what am I 
doing. And I tell her that I’m writing stories. 
They tell me someday you might become an 
author and you might become an author with, 
with your turkey and rooster stories. And I tell 
them, “Okay, I’ll try.” 

• If I’m doing a report, most of the time I’ll ask 
my mom like if she knows anything about the 
topic and then she’ll usually give me ideas and 
then I’ll look up some of those ideas. 

• Some of them I share with my mom. She, and 
she has this little box that you put all of our 
good work in. 

• One time I couldn’t wait until my mom got 
home to show her a story I’d been writing. 

• Whenever I publish a book, I share it with my 
whole family. I bring them to the living room 
and read it. 
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• Yeah, they ( mom and dad) make suggestions 
and tell me if this sentence is good or not. 

• I don’t know where to end and start a sentence, 
so I have to ask my mom, and when my mom’s 
not home, I have to ask my dad. 

• Yes, I talk to my mom and she’ll help me with 
my spelling and she’ll, um, tell me if it’s the 
correct pronunciation. Well, she looks over it 
and she’ll tell me if it’s sloppy or nicely done. 

Students reported that teachers were the 
individuals who most often excite them 
about writing. Especially at the fifth-grade 
level, students were quick to respond that their 
teacher sparks their interest in writing. Parents 
were also mentioned in this context but not as 
frequently. 

• My teacher makes me interested a little bit in 
stories cause how she write her stories, it makes 
me think I want to write one too. 

• My first-grade teacher, she really inspired 
me on writing because she was a really good 
writer. We wrote original stories every single 
day in the morning, so she like gave us really 
good ideas, and whenever we did a really good 
job on it, she put it outside the classroom so 
everyone who passed by could see it. 

Some informal social interaction among 
students was observed. However, despite the 
obvious positive impact of social interaction on 
these students, teachers were not observed to 
set aside time for, or sanction, social interac- 
tion related to students’ writing. 



Text-Related Factors 

Narrative and expository writing. Through- 
out the Interview students spoke about various 
pieces of writing. With few exceptions, the 
discussions revolved around narrative writ- 
ing. Only 18% of third-grade and 3% of fifth- 
grade students discussed writing informational 
text. 

• I don’t like writing reports. That’s the only 
thing I don’t like writing. I think they take too 
long. I like writing paragraphs, like two para- 
graphs or three at the most on a piece of paper. 
But I don’t like writing reports! 

The MWS responses also revealed consistent 
differences in the way children view narrative 
and expository writing. Students were less 
confident in their ability to write expository 
text and seem to place less value on informa- 
tional text. For the items that explore narrative 
and expository writing, regardless of grade 
level, children were more positive about narra- 
tive writing (see items 1 and 2 in Table 1, and 
items 2 and 3 in Table 2). 

When the students were asked to choose 
from among 1 1 options the activity they would 
choose if they could do any writing in the next 
20 minutes, the most frequently reported re- 
sponse was “write a story” for both fifth grad- 
ers (32%) and third graders (33%). Only 8% 
of third graders chose “write a report,” while 
no fifth graders chose that option. 

Professional authors. A few children 
described the influence of professional authors 
on their writing. This was interesting in light 
of the fact that we did not specifically ask 
about authors. 
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• Especially James Howe. He’s my favorite 
author. He gets me going because he writes the 
best stuff. The way he tells them, it really gets 
you going and he also gives you good ideas. 

• I really like Tomie DePaola, so I try to be like 
him. 

• When I read Fudgemania, you could tell when 
they went to Maine it was probably an experi- 
ence that happened to the writer. 

One child, when asked to reflect on what 
makes a good writer, considered an author he 
was currently reading. 

• I’m reading this story called Fellowship of 
the Ring by J.R.R. Tolkien, and it like 
shows every little detail. You know in some 
stories they say, “We must go here” and 
then one sentence later they are there. But in 
this story, they show them hiking. Write 
them like they are hiking and it showed that 
and the little songs that they sing. 

Intertextuality. Among the third graders, 
70% reported that they think of stories they 
have read when writing their own stories. Of 
that number, 75% referred to books while a 
few mentioned newspaper or magazine articles 
that related to their writing. A total of 93% of 
fifth graders reported thinking of stories they 
read while writing. Of those, 83% referred to 
books and 8% referred to their classmates’ 
stories. Some students’ comments were 
general. Others were very specific, mentioning 
titles that influenced their writing. 

• By reading a lot, you get ideas of writing. 



• Or I’ll read a story and like it, and I go and try 
to write a story that’s like that or has the 
same point that they tried to get across, the 
same theme. I would try to put it in one of my 
stories. 

Instructional Influences 

The classroom observations and teacher 
surveys provided information about instruction . 
Additionally, the following section describes 
(1) the amount and kind of daily writing in 
which students engage, and (2) the kinds of 
things teachers appear to focus on such as 
elaboration, process writing, and teaching 
strategies . Even though there were not specific 
questions on the MWS about the instructional 
setting and activities, children’s responses 
revealed the strong impact of the instructional 
curriculum. 

Daily writing. Third graders appeared to 
engage in daily writing more often than fifth 
graders. Overall, however, many children 
reported doing very little writing during the 
school day. To the item, “I write something 

,” 35% of third graders and 23% of 

fifth graders responded only “once in a while” 
or “hardly ever.” The writing they engaged in 
most frequently included writing for fun, 
writing in journals, and writing notes to 
friends. 

Based on the classroom observations, it 
was difficult to calculate the number of minutes 
that children were engaged in writing because 
the writing activities were frequently integrated 
with other activities such as discussion, shar- 
ing, feedback from others, or reading. Over 
the 2-day period, however, every teacher 
was observed to assign at least one sustained 
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Table 3. Student Writing Activities Reported by Teachers 



Student Activities 


Mean 


SD 


brainstorming 


3.25 


.708 


creative writing 


3.00 


.756 


revision 


3.00 


.756 


peer conferences 


2.88 


.641 


reading their writing to others 


2.75 


.707 


response journals 


2.63 


.916 


portfolios 


2.50 


1.07 


persuasive writing 


2.00 


.535 


report writing 


2.13 


.353 


dialogue journals 


2.00 


1.07 



Rating Scale: 1 = never; 2 = sometimes; 3 = usually; and 4 = always. 



writing activity. Journal writing was observed 
in five of the classes, while a sixth teacher 
reported that her students write in journals 
several times per week. The observations 
revealed that with the exception of a “creative 
writing” period in one class, all writing topics, 
including journal topics, were selected by the 
teacher. 

There was wide variability in teachers’ 
reports of the writing activities their students 
complete. Table 3 presents the means and 
standard deviations for the frequency with 
which teachers assign these activities. The 
following activities were reported to be done at 
least sometimes in all classrooms surveyed: 
brainstorming, persuasive writing, report 
writing, creative writing, peer conferences, 
revision, reading their writing to others. Many 
of these activities were not observed, perhaps 
owing to the limited observation time. Seven 
out of eight teachers reported some use of 



portfolios, although this was not observed in 
any of the classrooms. 

The writing activities observed varied 
considerably. Some examples follow. 

• Students read a passage about the hardships 
faced by the early colonists. Then, on a 
problem/solution graphic organizer, they were 
to list the problems the colonists encountered 
and possible solutions. Using this information, 
they constructed a paragraph. 

• The students planned by writing three things 
they “felt” and three things they “knew” about 
homework, then drafted a convincing editorial. 

• After reading Pandora ’s Box, students used a 
Venn diagram to list similarities and differences 
between themselves and Pandora. Students then 
wrote a personal response about a time they 
were curious like Pandora. 
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• Students engaged in creative writing about a 
Christmas topic. 

• The teacher presented a mini-lesson on para- 
graphs and main ideas and encouraged children 
to focus on main ideas in their writing. As 
students wrote, the teacher conducted individual 
conferences. 

• Students brainstormed a list of things they like 
about America. Then they chose one thing from 
the list about which to write. 

• The teacher hung an object from a string 
attached to the ceiling and instructed students 
to write directions that would enable a person to 
get from a designated place in the classroom to 
the object. 

• Students brainstormed a list of fictional 
characters, then chose one for a letter-writing 
assignment. 

Instructional emphasis . On one question, 
differences became apparent when responses 
across classrooms were analyzed. When fifth 
graders were asked, “How can you become a 
better writer?”, the responses of the students in 
two classes focused on mechanical aspects of 
writing such as handwriting and spelling. In 
another class, students focused on improving 
their writing by using bigger words or more 
variety in word choice. In still another class, 
the students focused on elaborating and reading 
more to obtain information to include in their 
writing. 

• She wants us to be as elaborate as possible. She 
always tells us to pretend we are writing to 
somebody who never knew anything about the 



story. So you have to give enough elaboration 
to tell the people what’s going on. 

• My teacher is big on elaborating, and I like 
elaborate on stuff, and then she says elaborate 
on the elaboration! 

• I wrote paragraphs, but I don’t think they’re 
that good because I don’t elaborate good. 

Many students discussed engaging in process 
writing. Among third graders, 80% described 
planning their writing and 83% talked about 
revising it. Among fifth graders, 85% plan 
their writing, while 93% revise it. Although 
most third graders answered affirmatively to 
revising their writing, many had some diffi- 
culty explaining why they revise. 

• If I write like something and I messed up, I put 
the wrong thing in, I change it. 

• At first I didn’t think it was my best work, and 
after the teacher helped me, I thought it was 
my, one of my best work. 

• It didn’t sound good to me. 

Those who were more articulate tended to 
focus on either revising for meaning or 
mechanics, but not both. A few reported revis- 
ing their writing to make it more sensible. 
Others revise to improve mechanical aspects. 

Fifth graders were more articulate about 
stories they revised and why they did so. They 
focused more on revising for meaning. 

• To make the sentences complete and to make 
them sound better and to make the story more 
creative. 
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Table 4. Teaching Strategies Reported by Teachers 



Teacher Activities 


Mean 


SD 


written feedback 


3.13 


.641 


mini-lessons 


2.88 


.641 


conferences 


2.75 


.463 


holistic scoring 


2.50 


.535 


analytic scoring 


2.13 


.720 



Rating Scale: 1 = never; 2 = sometimes; 3 = usually; and 4 = always. 



• So the words weren’t spelled wrong and all 
that, and I make sure it made sense and 
stuff. 

• We were supposed to write a paper on the 
Greek god, and I wrote it, and when I went 
back over it, I was writing about stuff that 
happened to his family and not actually him, 
so I had to change that and focus on him 
more than his family. 

• I usually do that when I see something that didn’t 
make sense or I think of something that could 
be better, like an idea, and then I change it. 

Fifth graders were also more metacognitive in 
their responses. 

• I try to revise my writing because that’s one of 
the things I really don’t do well. I can revise 
and make sure everything sounds right, but then 
my spelling and punctuation I can’t do very 
well. 

• I like to revise a lot though because I am not 
a great speller, and so I need to go back and 
check my spelling. So I go back and when 



I’m checking my spelling. I’ll find some- 
thing like this word that I really didn’t like. 
So I’ll go to the thesaurus and make some 
changes. 

• Things didn’t make sense to me or anything, so 
I didn’t know how the reader was gonna, how 
it was gonna make sense to them, so I just 
corrected that. 

• So it’d be easier to understand for little people. 
Or if it’s too like a baby story and I have to 
read it to grown ups. I’d make sure I could 
change the baby words. I would make them like 
bigger words and stuff. 

• We had to make up our own story. I didn’t do 
very well on it because I didn’t have a lot of 
information on it. 

On the survey, teachers reported making 
frequent use of mini-lessons and written 
feedback. They reported more holistic than 
analytic scoring of writing. All teachers 
reported conducting individual conferences 
with students at least sometimes. Table 4 
presents teachers’ ratings of the frequency 
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with which they use these activities. A mini- 
lesson and conferences were observed in one 
classroom. No scoring or other feedback on 
writing was observed. 

Teachers provided instructional support in 
different ways. For example, some teachers 
simply reminded students of previous lessons 
(“Remember to include a good topic sentence 
and two or three supporting details”). Other 
teachers explicitly modeled an assignment 
before circulating to provide individual feed- 
back as students wrote themselves. 

Discussion 

This study, while beginning to provide 
evidence about writing motivation, supports 
prior research on general motivation. That is, 
children’s motivation to write is a complex 
issue, affected by many factors. For example, 
the teacher’s attitude and actions, the type of 
text students read and write, and the context in 
which writing occurs are all factors that may 
have an impact on a child’s motivation to 
write. 

It is well established that in order to be 
motivated to engage in any activity, an individ- 
ual must feel competent at accomplishing it. 
The teacher is in a position to provide the 
instruction support and scaffolding that is 
essential to move young writers forward in 
their development, thereby ensuring their 
competence. 

Perhaps even more important may be the 
teacher’s attitude toward writing . Teachers who 
believe writing to be important and interesting, 
and convey that attitude, encourage students to 
value writing as a worthwhile task. 



The text students encounter in their reading 
has a strong influence on their writing. When 
children are exposed to a wide variety of 
reading materials, they are provided with 
sources for their own writing. Experience with 
high quality, engaging expository text early in 
the school years may be an important vehicle 
for improving children’s negative feelings 
related to writing information text. 

Creating a motivating context for students 
writing is an important and challenging task for 
teachers. This study indicates that an important 
component of this kind of environment is social 
interaction. Children frequently commented 
that they share their writing with, and get ideas 
for writing from, friends, family members, and 
the teacher. Of particular interest was that 
students’ perceptions of their own writing 
competence was often a reflection of how 
others reacted to their writing, suggesting that 
giving and receiving feedback should not be 
taken lightly. Rather, it should be carefully 
discussed and receive attention from an instruc- 
tional standpoint. 

The students in this study expressed a high 
level of interest when they were allowed to 
write about self-chosen topics. Other recent 
research also supports the notion that choice 
manifests control which is an essential ingredi- 
ent in intrinsic motivation (Deci et al., 1991; 
Turner & Paris, 1995). Creating a context in 
which children will be motivated means pro- 
viding them with choices and opportunities to 
write for sustained periods of time. 

Cooper (1993) maintains that motivation 
involves a complex set of ongoing activities 
and attitudes that occur in the classroom envi- 
ronment. These activities and attitudes help to 
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build a community of learners who are excited 
about reading and writing and want to learn. 
The results of this study demonstrate that 
within these classroom communities, writing 
knowledge was socially constructed, and self- 
perceptions of writing ability were socially 
constructed as well. For these students, knowl- 
edge of writing was socially constructed 
through peer revision, comments during shar- 
ing, teacher editing and feedback, and certain 
types of instruction. Self-perceptions of writing 
ability appeared to be socially constructed 
through successful experiences, comments of 
others, and knowledge itself. The finding that 
social interaction played such a critical role in 
knowledge acquisition and self-perception of 
writing ability, was an important one in this 
study. This study demonstrated that children 
come to value writing and to feel good about 
themselves as writers when they are given 
opportunities to engage in various kinds of 
writing in an environment in which social 
interaction is encouraged and instructional 
support is provided. 
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Appendix A 

Classroom Observation Form 
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Classroom Observation Form 



A. General Information 

School 

Grade level 

Class size: boys girls 

Classroom characteristics (check all that apply): 

homogeneous group 

heterogenous group 

mainstreamed special education students 



Date 

Observer 



Chapter 1 



B. Physical Environment 



(1) Room Arrangement 



(2) Interest areas/special centers 



Name 



Description/Materials 



Comments 



C. Instructional Activities 



co 



c 

o 


co 






























1 - Social Interact! 

2 - Materials 

3 - Grouping 


<N 
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Teacher is . . . 
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Teacher-Student B = Basals CL/NE = Children’s Lit/Narrative-Exp. W = Whole group S = Small group 

Student-Student R = Reference CT = Content Texts P = Pairs I - Individual 

W = Worksheets VCT = Variety of Content Texts 
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Appendix B 

Motivation to Write Scale 
Part A — Value of Writing 
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Name 



WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT WRITING? 



Sample HI: I am in 

O 3rd grade 
O 5th grade 

Sample #2: I am a 

O boy 
O girl 



1 . I would like for my teacher to let us write STORIES 

O every day 
O almost every day 
O once in a while 
O never 



2. I would like for my teacher to let us write REPORTS 

O every day 
O almost every day 
O once in a while 
O never 



3. I share what I write with my classmates. 

O I never do this. 

O I almost never do this. 

O I do this some of the time. 

O I do this a lot. 





4. Writing STORIES is something I like to do 

O often 
O sometimes 
O not very often 
O never 



5. Writing REPORTS is something I like to do 

O often 
O sometimes 
O not very often 
O never 



6. Knowing how to write well is 

O not important 
O kind of important 
O important 
O very important 



7. People who write a lot are 

O very interesting 
O interesting 
O not very interesting 
O boring 



8. I share what I write with my family. 

O I never do this. 

O I almost never do this. 

O I do this some of the time. 

O I do this a lot. 
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9. Other people in my house 

O spend a lot of time writing 
O spend some of the time writing 
O almost never write 
O never write 



10. When I grow up I think I will spend 

O none of my time writing 
O very little of my time writing 
O some of my time writing 
O a lot of my time writing 



11. I save the things I write. 

O Always 
O Usually 
O Sometimes 
O Never 



12. I think writing STORIES is 

O a boring way to spend time 
O an OK way to spend time 
O an interesting way to spend time 
O a great way to spend time 



13. I think writing REPORTS is 



O a boring way to spend time 
O an OK way to spend time 
O an interesting way to spend time 
O a great way to spend time 



14. I write something 

O everyday 
O almost every day 
O once in a while 
O hardly ever 




15. If your teacher said that you could choose to do one of the following in the next 20 
minutes, which one would you choose? Check only one thing below. 

write a letter 

write a poem 

write a list 

write in your journal 

write a message or a note 

write in your diary 

write a story 

write a report 

write a paragraph 

write a play 



write study notes 
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Appendix C 

Motivation to Write Scale 
Part B — Self-Concept as a Reader 
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Name 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT YOUR WRITING? 



Sample HI: I am in 

O 3rd grade 
O 5th grade 

Sample #2: I am a 

O boy 
O girl 



1 . My friends think I am 

O a very good writer 
O a good writer 
O an OK writer 
O a poor writer 



2. When I write STORIES, I feel 

O very pleased about what I write 
O pleased about what I write 
O okay about what I write 
O unhappy about what I write 



3. When I write REPORTS, I feel 

O very pleased about what I write 
O pleased about what I write 
O okay about what I write 
O unhappy about what I write 
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4. I like to read what I write to others. 



O Almost never 
O Sometimes 
O Almost always 
O Always 



5. When I write STORIES, I think I am 

O a poor author 
O an OK author 
O a good author 
O a very good author 



6. When I write REPORTS, I think I am 

O a poor author 
O an OK author 
O a good author 
O a very good author 



7. When I don’t know what to write about, I 

O almost always get an idea on my own 
O sometimes get an idea on my own 
O almost never get an idea on my own 
O never get an idea on my own 



8. The STORIES I write are usually 

O very good 
O good 
O okay 
O poor 
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9. The REPORTS I write are usually 

O very interesting 
O interesting 
O okay 
O boring 



10. What others think about my writing is important to me. 

O Always 
O Almost always 
O Sometimes 
O Almost never 



11. Writing STORIES is _ 

O very easy for me 
O kind of easy for me 
O kind of hard for me 
O very hard for me 



12. Writing REPORTS is . 

O very easy for me 
O kind of easy for me 
O kind of hard for me 
O very hard for me 




13. Check all the items below that you did this week. 



1. Wrote a story 

2. Wrote a report 

3. Wrote a play 

4. Wrote notes 

5. Wrote a poem 

6. Wrote messages 

7. Wrote a letter 

8. Wrote a list 

9. Wrote for fun 

10. Wrote in my journal or diary 



O 

ERIC 
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Appendix D 

Motivation to Write Interview 
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Student Interview 



Specific Writing Experience 

I’d like to talk about something you’ve written recently. Can you tell me about something 
you’ve written recently? 



What was it? 

Why did you write it? 

Where did you get your idea for this story? 

Why did you choose to tell me about this? 

Did you share your writing with anyone? Tell me about it. 

Did you write this on a computer? Yes No— If No: 

• Do you ever write stories or reports on a computer? Yes No 

• Where is the computer? 

• Do you go to the computer lab at school? Why /Why not? 



• Do you own a computer? 

Tell me about something that you’ve written recently that you thought wasn’t very good. 
What makes you say that it’s not very good? 



General Writing Experiences 

Did you write anything at home yesterday? Tell me about it. Why did you write it? 
If No: Do you ever write anything at home? 



Do you ever talk to anyone at home about what you write? Tell me about that. 



Do you ever talk to anyone at school about what you write? Tell me about that. 



Do your classmates ever tell you how to improve your writing? How do you feel about that? 

• Do they give you suggestions? 

• What kind of suggestions do they give you? 

• Do you have a particular friend or group of friends that you share your writing with? 



Why do you think people write? What are important reasons for writing? 



Who gets you interested and excited about writing? Tell me about it. 



• Is there anything else that gets you excited about writing? _ 

Have you ever felt really good about something that you’ve written? 

• What was it? 

• Tell me why you felt good about it. 



Do you have any writing plans right now . . . something you’ve been thinking about writing? 
If No: When will you write again? 



Intertextuality 



Do you ever think of stories you’ve read when you are writing a story? _ 
If Yes: • Give me an example. 

• What was the name of the story you thought about? 

• How was your story like the story you read? 

• How was your story different from the story you read? 



Yes 



No 



Is there anything else that you can think of that gives you ideas for writing? 




Writing Process 

Do you think about what you are going to write before you write it? Tell me about it. 
• Do you do anything in particular? Tell me about it. 



Do you revise your writing and sometimes make changes? 

• Tell me about something you wrote that you revised or changed. 

• What were some of the changes you made? 

• Why did you revise it? 



Writer Competence 

What kind of writer do you think you are? (Show cards: Terrific Good Fair Crummy) 
• Why do you think you are a writer? 



What do you think you have to learn to be a better writer? 

• Anything else that you think would make you a better writer? 



What do you think makes someone a good writer? 



What does your teacher do that helps you to be a good writer? 



How does your teacher decide which students are good writers? 



Does your teacher grade your writing? (Ask for details.) 



Does your teacher sit down and talk with you about your writing? Tell me about that. 



Does your teacher ever teach lessons about how to be a better writer? Tell me about that. 
• Can you give me an example? 
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Teacher Survey 
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Teacher Survey 



Grade How long have you been teaching? 



Do you encourage your students to write in their free time? Give some of your favorite 
examples. 



What percentage of your class writing topics are teacher assisted? 
0-20% 20-40% 40-60% 60-80% 80-100% 



Check any formal training you have had in the writing process. 

Undergraduate course(s) County Workshops 

Graduate course(s) Other (please specify) 

How would you rate your knowledge of teaching writing (or writing instruction)? 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Need Improvement 

Do you share the writing YOU do with your students? What have YOU shared lately? 



How often do your students write at a computer? 

Never 1 or 2 days a week 3 or 4 days a week Every Day 



Please turn over to the other side to complete the survey. 



How often does your writing program include the following student activities? Circle your 
answer. 



Never 



Brainstorm Ideas 1 

Persuasive Writing 1 

Report Writing 1 

Creative Writing 1 

Portfolios 1 

Response Journals 1 

Dialogue Journals 1 

Peer Conferences 1 

Revision 1 

. Read their writing aloud 1 

to others 



Sometimes 


Usuallv 


Alwavs 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 



How often does your writing program include the following teacher activities? Circle your 
answer. 







Never 


Sometimes 


Usuallv 


Alwavs 


• 


Mini-Lessons 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


Written Feedback About 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Students’ Work 










• 


Holistic Scoring of 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Students’ Writing 










• 


Analytical Scoring of 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Students’ Writing 










• 


Teacher/Student Conferences 


1 


2 


3 


4 



Thank you for your time and cooperation. 
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Appendix F 

Motivation to Write Scale: 
Percentage of Students 
Responding to Each Item 
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Name 



WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT WRITING? 



Sample HI: lam in . 

O 3rd grade 
O 5th grade 

Sample #2: I am a 

O boy 
O girl 

Grade 3 Grade 5 



1 . I would like for my teacher to let us write STORIES 

O every day 
O almost every day 
O once in a while 
O never 


28% 

29% 

39% 

4% 


26% 

36% 

36% 

3% 


2. I would like for my teacher to let us write REPORTS 
O every day 


15% 


1% 


O almost every day 


22% 


11% 


O once in a while 


39% 


62% 


O never 


24% 


26% 



3. I share what I write with my classmates. 






O 


I never do this. 


4% 


3% 


O 


I almost never do this. 


21% 


8% 


O 


I do this some of the time. 


49% 


71% 


O 


I do this a lot. 


26% 


18% 
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Grade 3 



Grade 5 



4. Writing STORIES is something I like to do 
O often 


40% 


51% 




O sometimes 


43% 


37% 




O not very often 


14% 


12% 




O never 


3% 


0% 





5. Writing REPORTS is something I like to do 


* 




O often 


26% 


7% 


O sometimes 


33% 


36% 


O not very often 


21% 


34% 


O never 


19% 


23% 



6. Knowing how to write well is 


* 




O not important 


1% 


1% 


O kind of important 


7% 


7% 


O important 


24% 


25% 


O very important 


68% 


67% 



7. People who write a lot are 


• 




O very interesting 


42% 


33% 


O interesting 


44% 


56% 


O not very interesting 


4% 


8% 


O boring 


10% 


3% 



8. I share what I write with my family 



O 


I never do this. 


1% 


8% 


O 


I almost never do this. 


8% 


11% 


o 


I do this some of the time. 


24% 


33% 


o 


I do this a lot. 


67% 


48% 



erJc 
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Grade 3 



Grade 5 



t 



9. Other people in my house 



o 


spend a lot of time writing 


28% 


27% 


o 


spend some of the time writing 


49% 


47% 


o 


almost never write 


18% 


22% 


o 


never write 


6% 


4% 



10. When I grow up I think I will spend 

O none of my time writing 
O very little of my time writing 
O some of my time writing 
O a lot of my time writing 


1% 

13% 

54% 

32% 


3% 

15% 

50% 

32% 


11. I save the things I write. 






O Always 


33% 


37% 


O Usually 


40% 


43% 


O Sometimes 


22% 


15% 


O Never 


4% 


6% 



12. I think writing STORIES is 



O 


a boring way to spend time 


6% 


7% 


O 


an OK way to spend time 


21% 


23% 


O 


an interesting way to spend time 


35% 


29% 


O 


a great way to spend time 


39% 


41% 



13. I think writing REPORTS is 



O 


a boring way to spend time 


26% 


27% 


O 


an OK way to spend time 


18% 


48% 


O 


an interesting way to spend time 


28% 


19% 


O 


a great way to spend time 


28% 


6% 
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Grade 3 



Grade 5 



14. I write something 

O everyday 
O almost every day 
O once in a while 
O hardly ever 



47% 


38% 


18% 


38% 


28% 


22% 


7% 


1% 
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15. Writing preferences of students (percentage of students responding) 



If your teacher said that you could choose to do one of the following in the next 20 minutes, 
which one would you choose? 



Grade 3 Grade 5 



write a story 


33% 


write a story 


32% 


write a play 


13% 


write a letter 


15% 


write in a journal 


8% 


write a poem 


12% 


write in a diary 


8% 


write a message 


11% 


write a report 


8% 


write a play 


10% 


write a poem 


7% 


write in a diary 


7% 


write a paragraph 


7% 


write a paragraph 


4% 


write a message 


6% 


write in a journal 


4% 


write a letter 


6% 


write study notes 


3% 


write a list 


3% 


write a list 


3% 


write study notes 


1% 


write a report 


0% 
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Name 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT YOUR WRITING? 



Sample #1: I am in 

O 3rd grade 
O 5th grade 



Sample #2: I am a 

O boy 
O girl 



Grade 3 Grade 5 



1 . My friends think I am 

O a very good writer 
O a good writer 
O an OK writer 
O a poor writer 


36% 

42% 

19% 

3% 


21% 

59% 

19% 

1% 


2. When I write STORIES. I feel 






O very pleased about what I write 


71% 


45% 


O pleased about what I write 


18% 


38% 


O okay about what I write 


11% 


15% 


O unhappy about what I write 


0% 


1% 



3 When T write REPORTS. I feel 


• 




O very pleased about what I write 


47% 


27% 


O pleased about what I write 


26% 


44% 


O okay about what I write 


22% 


27% 


O unhappy about what I write 


4% 


1% 
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Grade 3 



Grade 5 



4. I like to read what I write to others. 



o 


Almost never 


7% 


6% 


o 


Sometimes 


43% 


51% 


o 


Almost always 


18% 


23% 


o 


Always 


32% 


21% 



5. When I write STORIES. I think I am 






O a poor author 


1% 


3% 


O an OK author 


13% 


26% 


O a good author 


36% 


52% 


O a very good author 


50% 


19% 


6. When I write REPORTS. I think I am 






O a poor author 


4% 


4% 


O an OK author 


17% 


34% 


O a good author 


39% 


44% 


O a very good author 


40% 


18% 


7. When I don’t know what to write about. I 






O almost always get an idea on my own 


51% 


63% 


O sometimes get an idea on my own 


43% 


33% 


O almost never get an idea on my own 


6% 


1% 


O never get an idea on my own 


0% 


3% 



8. The STORIES I write are usually 



O 


very good 


61% 


26% 


O 


good 


31% 


59% 


o 


okay 


8% 


15% 


o 


poor 


0% 


0% 




so 



Grade 3 



Grade 5 



0 The REPORTS I write are usually 


• 




O very interesting 


38% 


11% 


O interesting 


35% 


52% 


O okay 


18% 


29% 


O boring 


10% 


8% 



10. What others think about my writing is important to me. 






O always 


58% 


38% 


O almost always 


19% 


33% 


O sometimes 


13% 


21% 


O almost never 


10% 


8% 



1 1 . Writing STORIES is 






O 


very easy for me 


54% 


49% 


O 


kind of easy for me 


38% 


36% 


O 


kind of hard for me 


4% 


14% 


O 


very hard for me 


4% 


1% 



12. Writing REPORTS is 






O 


very easy for me 


32% 


19% 


O 


kind of easy for me 


45% 


34% 


O 


kind of hard for me 


19% 


38% 


O 


very hard for me 


4% 


8% 





13. Typical writing activities repotted by students (percentage of students responding) 



Grade 3 Grade 5 



journal writing 75 % 



writing for “fun” 


68% 


notes 


65% 


journal writing 


61% 


report writing 


54% 


letters 


47% 


stories 


46% 


lists 


43% 


messages 


39% 


plays 


21% 


poems 


19% 



notes 


66% 


writing for “fun” 


64% 


letters 


60% 


lists 


53% 


stories 


49% 


messages 


41% 


poems 


37% 


report writing 


12% 


plays 


11% 



O 
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Appendix G 

Scoring Rubric for 
Motivation to Write Interviews 



NATIONAL READING RESEARCH CENTER, READING RESEARCH REPORT NO. 59 




Scoring Rubric for Motivation to Write Interviews 



Subjects 



Writing Experiences 

specific titles of original writing 

elaborated information on original writing 

vague description of original writing 

chosen 

assigned 

sharing of original work 

with teacher 

with classmates/friends 

with family 

participation in Writer’s Workshop 

type of writing they chose to tell about 

story 

letter 

poem 

informational 



Where did you get your idea? (for writing) 

curriculum content 

TV 

book 



Why choose to tell me about this? 

most recent 

best work 



Computer 

lab in school 

attend lab once/week 

attend lab > once/week 

own a computer 

enjoy using a computer 

reasons for using the computer 

it’s fun 

games 

writing 

drawing 

math 



Tell about writing that wasn’t good 

Why writing wasn’t good 

too few details included (information) 

not enough descriptive language 

length 



Write at home yesterday? 

Ever write at home? 

Kind of writing done at home 

homework 

stories 

journal 



Talk with anyone about writing? 

parents 

siblings 

teacher 

classmate s/friends 



O 

tKJC 
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Classmates give ideas to improve writing? 

handwriting (penmanship) 

mechanics (grammar /punc/caps) 

making sense 

elaborating 

use the dictionary 

sentence-related 

word-related 



Why do people write? 

express themselves/communicate 

to learn 

future/job related 

for fun 

to improve writing skills 



Who/ what gets you interested in writing? 

parents 

siblings 

teacher 

classmates/friends 



sports . 
TV — 
movies 



Ever felt very good about something written? 

specific title of original writing 

elaborated description 

vague description of original writing . 
Why did you feel good about it? 

simply describes story 

people wanted to read it 

best work 



Do you have writing plans now? 

Specific plans (topic/ title/plot/ idea) 
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Intertextuality 

Do you ever think of stories you read 

when you are writing a story? 

books 

classmates’ stories 

siblings 

teacher 

drawing 

content journals/notebooks/leaming logs 



Writing Process 

Plan your writing? 

Revise writing? 

Why revise? 

make it better 

make it more interesting _ 

check spelling 

make it sensible 

Writer Competence 
What kind of writer are you? 

terrific 

good 

fair 

poor 

Why? 

think of ideas easily 

make too many mistakes 

don’t finish stories 

stories are too short 

stories don’t make sense 

How can you become a better writer 

spell better 

type better 

improve handwriting 

work beyond initial draft 

learn to make it more interesting 

make it more sensible 

read more 

write more 





What makes someone a good writer? 

imagination 

good ideas 

good spelling 

someone who reads/likes to read _ 
someone who writes/likes to write 
instruction 



Teacher Influence 

What does the teacher do to help you 
become a better writer? 

conferences 

edits 

offers suggestions 

add details 

word-related 

sentence/paragraph-related 

ideas to write about 

says “write more” 



reads aloud 

teaches strategies (FAT-P). 



Teacher grade stories? 

Teacher grade other writing? 

letter grades 

comments 

Teacher teach lessons on becoming a 

better writer? 

Directed Oral Language (DOL) 
capitalization/punctuation 
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